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The doctor, however, did not learn his sci-
ence under any organized educational sys-
tem, but by personal association and study
with an older practitioner, a system which
naturally lessened the likelihood of per-
sons drifting into the profession upon slight
grounds of preference. The self-contained
life of the community, indeed, made peo-
ple somewhat indifferent to a highly edu-
cated medical profession, and increased also
the confidence with which any one might
assume to observe and discuss facts con-
nected with the art and science of healing.
In every household there was traditional
learning which served for ordinary pur-
poses, and the housewife knew and used
herbs with something of the practical wis-
dom which she applied to her cooking. In
every community there was likely to be one
woman or more to whom the rest turned in
emergencies, and a rude practice was kept

with some fluctuations, the proportion of clerical alumni
to the whole number of graduates fell off pretty surely
during the middle of the century. In the decades
marked by Webster's graduation, the proportion was
roughly as follows: in 1748, nearly one half the class
entered the ministry; in 1758, nearly one third; in 1768,
one fourth; in 1778, one tenth.